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TURKEY AND THE ARMENIANS 

By SAMUEL T. DUTTON 



Where are we to look for an explanation of the Ar- 
menian massacres? Those who planned this su- 
preme act of despoliation were not thinking in terms of 
economic and social welfare of the empire, but rather in 
terms of political expediency. "Turkey for the Turks" 
is the general caption of any explanation which may be 
made. It is not strange that the small group who domi- 
nated political affairs, and who would be held to an ac- 
counting for the results of their administration, began 
to take a far look ahead. Here was a people forming a 
more or less influential element in several large towns 
and cities which, while locally peaceable and law-abid- 
ing, was known to be imbued with a revolutionary spirit 
in the broader political sense. Evidences of this were 
plentiful, for, for several years, papers and magazines had 
been published in London, Tokio, and elsewhere which 
not only attacked the Turks for their mismanagement 
and injustice, but held up the vision of a better day when 
Armenia could become once more a nation and recover 
something of her ancient glory. Copies of these docu- 
ments no doubt found their way to Turkey, to the au- 
thorities. It is also known that Armenians who had 
emigrated to America and other countries sympathized 
in the hopes and aspirations of their countrymen who 
still clung to the ancient soil. 

The Armenians are an ancient people whose history 
dates from a thousand years before Christ, when the 
Armenians, a branch of the Indo-European family, 
crossed the Hellespont and settled in southern Caucasus. 
They became a great and powerful nation, and, while 
nearly all of the old civilizations fell into decay and are 
almost forgotten, the Armenians survived, and through 
the centuries have contributed scores of eminent men to 
the service of the world in all fields. 

For nearly five and a half centuries the Armenians 
have been a subject race. During this long period they 
have endured with dignity and patience the overbearing 
and at times cruel administration of the Moslem Turks. 
Commercially and industrially they have been the most 
thrifty and competent citizens in the midst of a more or 
less conglomerate population. While the Turks have 
shown little enterprise, initiative, inventive genius, or 
ability in banking or business, the Armenians have been 
distinguished in all these fields. Moreover, during 
periods of educational and social stagnation, such as 
characterized the reign of Abdul Hamid, the Armenian 
young men and young women availed themselves of op- 
portunities for self-improvement. The higher schools 
and colleges, supported and largely taught by Americans, 
have always counted among their students a considerable 
number of Armenians. The same is true of schools con- 
ducted by French and other western peoples. The result 
has been that, because of trained ability, much of the 
trade and industry of the empire was in their hands. 

Many positions of honor and trust have been filled by 
Armenians. The Turkish leaders turned to them of 
necessity, recognizing that among them were to be found 
the most capable and desirable persons for positions re- 
quiring practical sagacity and good judgment. There 
can be no doubt that Armenians thus entrusted with re- 



sponsibility were loyal to the government and rendered 
efficient service. Furthermore, in scores of towns and 
villages Turks and Armenians lived side by side as good 
neighbors. If difficulties arose, it was seldom that the 
Armenians were the aggressors. No doubt there were 
slumbering jealousies. The Turks were often poor be- 
cause they had no liking for work, while the Armenians 
were well-to-do and in some cases wealthy. Yet the 
success of the Armenians is not a sufficient explanation 
of times which have seen an entire race uprooted and 
dragged or driven from their homes and their country, 
with such cruelty and outrage that one-half of its num- 
bers have probably been exterminated. 

It is only justice to the Young Turk, therefore, to say 
that the primary purpose in the deportation and decima- 
tion of the Armenians was the suppression of an element 
that might become strong enough to make trouble. Sir 
Edwin Pears, in his work entitled "Forty Years in Con- 
stantinople," speaks of the terrible occurrence at Adana 
in 1909 as an instance of this spirit. The revolution of 
the year before had broken down for a time the restraint 
of the old regime. The spy system had been abolished. 
Every one breathed more freely. All nationalities were 
to be treated alike, while such liberty of speech in the 
press and upon the platform had never been known or 
anticipated. In Adana, as in other towns and cities, 
the Armenians were the property-holding class. They 
controlled the trade ; they were prosperous manufacturers 
and artisans. Is it strange that some unthinking mem- 
bers of this affluent community became somewhat boast- 
ful and arrogant? The jealousy and greed of some of 
their less fortunate Turkish neighbors were so aroused 
that exaggerated and unjust reports of the situation 
were made to the government at Constantinople. 

Just what injunctions or intimations went from the 
capital to Adana are not and never will be known. In 
former times the Sultan had permitted the soldiers and 
Turkish citizens to work their will upon the Armenians 
when it was thought that a given community needed to 
be disciplined. After requiring them to give up their 
weapons, there followed indiscriminate slaughter and 
the seizure of property and personal effects, including 
stores, shops, lands, and household furnishings. When 
the news of the massacre at Adana reached the outside 
world, there was such an outburst of horror and disgust 
at this most foolish and wicked performance, and such 
a cry for the punishment of the guilty leaders, that for 
the first time many Moslems were executed. It should 
be added that only a very few Armenians were found 
guilty of having caused the trouble. The trial and pun- 
ishment of these Moslem assassins stood forth in sharp 
contrast to the former acts of the government in con- 
nection with the bloody scenes enacted in Bulgaria and 
Armenia during the reign of Abdul Hamid. 

The plan for the deportation and gradual wiping out 
of the Armenians inaugurated last summer, and now in 
process, can be explained, but never can be justified. In 
the revolutionary spirit the Armenians welcomed the 
approach of the Eussian army as deliverers, and were 
ready to fight for their freedom if opportunities offered. 
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The stout defense put up by the Armenians at Van 
strengthened the determination of the Turks to make 
another such occurrence impossible. In fact, Turkish 
officials have been reported as saying that Armenians 
would never be in a position again to defend themselves. 

It is not intended here to describe the deportation 
with all its accompanying horrors. Several facts stand 
out. One is that the Americans involved, as well as 
Armenians who escaped death, show little bitterness 
toward the perpetrators of the crime, and are inclined 
to speak with much restraint concerning its causes. 
Another is the manner in which this whole matter was 
viewed by the rank and file of the Turkish people. 

When the order went forth that the Armenians were 
to leave their homes and their property, the expectation 
was at once raised that said property would fall into the 
hands of the Turkish residents of that town. This, of 
course, constituted a temptation to abet and facilitate 
the deportation. Yet there are numberless instances 
where the Turks viewed these unhappy scenes with sor- 
row and even tears. Moslem women are reported to 
have stood wailing while their Armenian neighbors were 
forced under the spur of the whip and the bayonet to 
turn their backs upon their homes and join in the march 
toward the desert. The local authorities, too, who had 
been commanded to perform this cruel task, often de- 
clared that they did not wish to do it, but did not dare 
disobey official orders. Again, during the hot and weary 
marches toward the desert, while the suffering Arme- 
nians were starving and dying, there were many acts of 
sympathy and kindness which relieve the darkness of 
the picture. So it may be said that the Turkish people 
are no more to be blamed for what has occurred than the 
German people are to be blamed for the tragedy of 
Belgium. 

The Turkish rulers, if asked to explain, would say 
military necessity required it. Those words, "military 
necessity," -have a familiar sound. They have found a 
wide application in various occurrences of the war. It 
cannot be expected that the Turks, even though they 
were drawn into the war against their will, will conform 
to the ritual of war with less fidelity and precision than 
nations who boast of centuries of adherence to the stand- 
ards of Christian morals. The deed is done and cannot 
be recalled. The record is complete. 

Those who have contributed for the suffering Arme- 
nians will be glad to know that the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Eelief has been able to collect 
nearly $350,000 for this object. About one-third of 
this, $95,000, has been provided by the Eoekefeller 
Foundation. The conunittee has commissions at work 
in the Russian Caucasus, with headquarters at Tiflis, at 
Tabriz, in Persia, and our American Ambassador, Mr. 
Morgenthau, has, after considerable difficulty, found 
avenues for the distribution of funds in those portions 
of the Turkish Empire where the deported are in great 
need of food and clothing. 

What should the United States do and say at this 
moment? Can it do less than appeal to the Turkish 
government, with all the force of national character, to 
permit and to favor such rapid and thoroughgoing dis- 
tribution of relief and such merciful ministrations as 
will save the remnants of a once proud and influential 
nation? 

Should any organization or any body of citizens make 



an appeal to the Young Turks, in the name of the one 
God of the nations, to facilitate further aid, it is possible 
that the prayer would be heeded. According as there is 
a multiplicity of such appeals, the probability of a favor- 
able response will be increased. 



WHO MAKES WAR?* 

By CHARLES M. SHELDON 

The $20,000,000 Battleship slid down the ways into 
the river while the band played and forty thousand 
people stood on the river banks and took off their hats 
and cheered. 

"Look at me !" said the Battleship. "I am the latest 
and most complete exhibition of the spirit of war. I 
am a scientific engine of destruction put together by a 
great Christian nation to commit murder on a grand 
scale. I am the great cause of war." 

"You the cause of war!" said the new Nineteen-Inch 
Gun. "What would you be without me ? I can hit the 
mark twenty miles away. I can rub out a regiment or 
annihilate a fortification. There would be no war with- 
out me." 

"What are you ?" said the Ten-Hundred-Pound Shell 
as it slid into the breech of the gun. "You are nothing 
but an empty metal tube. The nation spends nine hun- 
dred dollars every time I start on my twenty-mile trip. 
Every time I am fired the cost takes the bread out of 
three thousand six hundred hungry mouths. Without 
me war would be impossible." 

"You ! You the cause of war !" said the Man Behind 
the Gun. "What would you be without me, a human 
intelligence to work the machinery, and sight the gun, 
and aim it, and fire you out of it? Look at me. War 
would be impossible without me." 

"And what would you do without me?" broke in the 
Manufacturer of guns and shells and explosives. "I am 
the real cause of war. My living depends on it, and the 
living of my relatives in army and navy and congres- 
sional circles. Without me war would cease." 

"You forgot me !" said the Editor of the inflammatory 
paper. "I am the real cause of war. I get up scare- 
heads, and keep alive race hatred, and provoke quarrels. 
Count me the real cause." 

"You !" said the Army and Navy Leagues. "You are 
too small to be considered. Look at us. Our living de- 
pends on war and the war spirit. We are powerful in 
lobbies and with legislators. We are the real cause. 
Without us war would be impossible." 

Meanwhile the band continued to play, after the pretty 
girl had broken a bottle of champagne on the $20,000,000 
battleship, and it had slid down into the river. And the 
President of a great nation and forty thousand people 
took their hats off and cheered. 

Then the people put their hats on again and went 
home. And under their hats they carried century-old 
ignorance, false patriotism, hate, fear, prejudice, greed, 
and race pride. 

All of which make possible the Battleship, the Gun, 
the Shell, the Man Behind the Gun, the Manufacturer, 
the Editor, and the Army and Navy Leagues. 

Who are the people? We are. And we are the real 
cause of war. 



*Prom the Christian Endeavor World. 



